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life, yet they have an indispensable function in preparing the soul there- 
for" (p. 258). The idea that any soul will be absolutely destroyed by 
evil is "unbearable and inconsistent with the goodness of God." Men 
need the sacramental element in religion now, but in the end will find 
God "continuously and in the whole world" (p. 292). 

Beneath the whole array of eschatological conceptions is a mighty 
truth — "the truth of the cosmic growth of life, progress, evolution" 
(p. 340). "The fundamental idea of all religious eschatology is that 
God shall destroy wickedness and enhance righteous life. This idea 
is as fully represented in Christian evolutionary eschatology as in Judais- 
tic cataclysmic eschatology" (p. 344). The reappearance of the personal 
Jesus at a later stage in the process is not, however, unthinkable. Only 
lack of clearness of thought can lead one who believes in evolution and 
personal immortality to the rejection of the idea of reincarnation, "and 
reincarnation in this human race on this globe" (p. 367). 

Such are the author's main conclusions. He deals with an area of 
thought in which our detailed knowledge is small. The deliverances of 
the Bible are uniformly submitted to the test of modern criticism; 
thus the Bible is seen to be fallible and lacking in the element of finality. 
Theology cannot in any literal sense be biblical. Appeal is made to 
religious experience, biblical, early Christian, and modern — even to the 
findings of the Society for Psychical Research. The best feature of the 
volume lies in its expositions and appreciations of modern critical views 
and the psychological aspects of religious experience. The constructive 
element is of unequal merit and in part a disappointment. While there 
is much that provokes thought and awakens interest, one lays the book 
aside with the feeling that it is not a great and permanent contribution 
to theological construction. 

Henry B. Robins 

Pacific Coast Baptist Seminary 
Berkeley, Cal. 



BRIGGS'S FUNDAMENTAL CHRISTIAN FAITH 

In a treatment of the origin, history, and interpretation of the 
Apostles' and Nicene creeds Professor Briggs 1 presents from the Episco- 
palian point of view the doctrinal basis of a reunion of the Christian 
churches. It is plain from the outset of the discussion that no dependence 
is placed on the hope of a modern interpretation of Christianity that 

1 The Fundamental Christian Faith. By Charles Augustus Briggs. New York: 
Scribner, 1913. x +33 2 pages. $1.50. 
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would bring Christians together on the basis of a recognition of a new 
common task. Instead we are bidden to listen to the voice of ancient 
authority. The idea of delegated power to utter statements of final 
religious truth is put forth plainly, and rather baldly, at the beginning: 
Jesus trained and commissioned twelve apostles to teach, observe the 
ritual, and organize the church; a canon of inspired scriptures was 
provided and a rule of faith laid down; by traditional authority ecu- 
menical councils gave official interpretations that excluded the claims 
of heretics. Thus in the Apostles', Nicene, and Athanasian Creeds is 
found "the Confession of Faith" which "is simply the setting forth, in 
appropriate and timely forms, the teaching of Jesus and his apostles — 
that sacred deposit of teaching which cannot be increased or diminished, 
but which may only be interpreted and explained. The only develop- 
ment that is valid is the logical unfolding of its meaning and the practical 
application of its precepts." Church union will be a costly thing if 
it is to be purchased by the sacrifice of the personal judgment and the 
methods of investigation perfected through centuries of heroic suffering 
and scientific labor. 

The main stress is laid on the Apostles' Creed, two-thirds of the work 
being devoted to an exposition of its declarations, which are twelve in 
number conveniently corresponding with the number of the apostles, 
one relating to the Father, seven to the Son, and four to the Spirit. 
The author argues that the substance of the creed, as others have said 
of the episcopate, dates from the Apostolic age and that the "original 
Christian creed was simply Trinitarian" and that all candidates for 
baptism must have professed this faith — notwithstanding his admission 
(p. 15) that "baptism was originally into my name." He also admits 
that the Apostles' Creed in its present form can be traced no farther 
back than the beginning of the eighth century (p. 22). 

The author traces unweariedly the attitude of the Fathers and the 
councils to each of the clauses of the creed and always finds his contention 
supported, the affirmations of heretics not counting. At times one 
wonders at the reasoning. For example, in quoting the opening words 
of Mark's Gospel he reads: "The beginning of the gospel of Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God," ignoring the grave doubt of the genuineness of the 
last phrase, and he comments: "In so applying these passages of the 
Old Testament, Mark makes John the Baptist the herald and Jesus the 
Son of God, the theophanic angel and Yahweh himself. There should 
be no doubt, therefore that Son of God meant to the Roman church, 
taught by St. Peter and St. Paul, and using the gospels of Mark and 
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Luke as their gospels, that the Son of God was really and truly God." 
He sets aside Harnack's distinction between the pneumatic and the adop- 
tionistic Christology, adding: "As usual, Harnack's distinctions are made 
for a purpose [italics the author's]; and they are used to throw into the 
background the reality of the divine sonship of Christ, as taught by 
St. Paul and the Apostolic Fathers." This mode of reference to a great 
historian is regrettable. 

The author exhibits more freedom in the discussion of the Nicene 
and Athanasian creeds. With great pains the attitude of the various 
councils to the question of the meaning of the phrases of the original 
Nicene Creed is traced, and some criticisms are passed on their adjudica- 
tion, without affecting, however, their substantial authority. The 
Athanasian Creed is assigned to the early part of the fifth century, its 
two parts were probably composed at different times and subsequently 
joined together, some clauses are of later origin, particularly the dam- 
natory clauses when the creed had come into more general use than the 
conciliar creed of Constantinople. He thinks that, since the average 
Christian does not make the necessary distinction between a salvation 
complete at death and one completed through passing into the inter- 
mediate state, the damnatory clauses ought to be removed, because 
they give offense. 

One cannot help admiring the patience with which the author has 
done his work or thanking him for the valuable material in the work. 
But the reviewer marvels at the statements of which the following is a 
common instance: "There are many open questions in Christology, 
where there is room for much difference of opinion; but all the decisions 
of the ancient church, adopted by the Greek, Roman Catholic, and 
Protestant churches, are closed questions as far as those churches are 
concerned. They are only open among Unitarian, Hicksite Quakers, 
and other similar religious bodies." Or again: "A church that does not 
adhere to the Nicene Creed cannot be recognized as a Christian church. 
.... They must require as much as this [of candidates for the ministry] 
if they are to continue to be recognized as Christian churches." Imagine 
the Baptists or Congregationalists asking for recognition as Christian 
churches! Who is to recognize them ? 

George Cross 
Rochester Theological Seminary 
Rochester, New York 



